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Abstract 

This study investigates how characteristics of a collaborative professional learning activity support and hinder 
teacher learning and growth by examining the experiences of three Korean secondary teachers who participated 
in a school-initiated collaborative teacher learning project. The findings demonstrated that this learning 
opportunity supported teachers in their learning and professional development in the following ways. First, 
teachers experienced professional growth through collaborative learning with colleagues. Second, teachers 
learned to self-reflect on their classes. Third, the program fostered an inquiry stance toward teaching. Also 
identified are some of the obstacles encountered, such as time constraints, psychological barriers, and the lack of 
a discussion culture. 
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1. Introduction 

Educational reform movements in Korea and around the world are setting ambitious goals for student learning. 
Many factors contribute to achieving these goals. However, changes in classroom practices demanded by the 
reforms ultimately rely on teachers (Fullan & Miles, 1992; Spillane, 1999). Changes of this magnitude will be 
difficult to carry out without support and guidance for teacher development (Ball & Cohen, 1999; Putnam & 
Borko, 2000; Wilson & Berne, 1999). This realization has led educational scholars and policy makers to put 
great emphasis on improving teacher professional development as a cornerstone of education reform (Fullan, 
2000; McLaughlin & Talbert, 2006). 

Cohen and Hill (2000) conducted a study of mathematics teaching in California by examining data on teachers’ 
professional development experiences and school-level data on student performance on a mathematics test 
administered statewide. They found that, controlling for the characteristics of students enrolled, mathematics 
achievement was on average higher in schools where teachers had participated in extensive professional 
development focusing on methods of teaching specific mathematics content, compared to the achievement in 
schools where teachers had not. Kennedy (1998) found similar results in a review of well-designed experimental 
studies of the relationship between professional development and student achievement in mathematics and 
science. In Korea, Seo (2009) also argued that when teachers developed a professional learning community, it 
not only enhanced their knowledge base, but also had a significant impact on their classroom work. Indeed, the 
growing number of professional development efforts that center on teachers carefully examining and analyzing 
classroom practice is a testimony to this census (Ball & Cohen, 1999; Campbell et al., 2004; Cochran-Smith & 
Lytle, 2009; Garet, 2001; Opfer & Pedder, 2010). 

Although many studies have evidenced that effective teachers can be fostered by continuing professional 
development, they rarely address questions such as what are powerful ways for teachers to learn and grow 
through professional development? What challenges and dilemmas do teachers encounter while participating in 
professional development? This study investigates the conditions and qualities of collaborative professional 
learning activities that support or hinder teacher learning and growth by examining the experiences of three 
Korean elementary teachers who participated in a school-initiated collaborative teacher learning project. 

The result of this study will reveal the potential benefits of helping teachers learn and grow through collaborative 
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teacher learning, and also flesh out some challenges to professional development. This study also will support 
researchers and educators in understanding how to develop and enact teacher collaborative learning activities as 
an alternative to short-term, top-down, generic, or formulaic approaches. 

2. An Examination of the Research-Base for Teacher Professional Development 

Traditional teacher professional development is based on a hierarchical model of expertise and a transmission 
model of teaching; that is, one goes to experts and “receives” professional knowledge from them. Professional 
development in this traditional paradigm involves knowledge that is well organized, prepared, and presented to 
the learner. Many teacher professional development programs have operated on exactly this model. Teachers 
come to workshops, attend classes, or go online in order to obtain expert knowledge. It is assumed that armed 
with this knowledge, teachers can then change the way they teach. 

However, knowledge is not an object to be put in a drawer and pulled out in necessary situations (Fahey & 
Pmsak, 1998). Knowledge is “in constant flux and change. It is central to day-to-day doing and being. 
Individuals create it and it is largely self-generating” (p. 266). Put succinctly, knowledge is effective action in 
situations (Brown & Duguid, 1998). This understanding of knowledge suggests that an important part of 
professional development is the ability for participants to better connect with their community and jointly 
construct knowledge while exploring and reflecting on their practice. 

In response to this perspective, current thinking and theories highlight contextual-based and socio-constructivist 
understandings of teacher professional development that focus on the social nature of practice and knowledge 
construction, and they support the notion of situating teacher learning in classroom practice. The benefits of 
contextual learning for both teacher education and professional development have been widely theorized (Ball & 
Cohen, 1999; Hiebert et al., 2002; Kazemi & Hubbard, 2008; Wilson, 2013). By examining this area of research, 
we identified three attributes of initiatives to develop and nurture professional development for teacher learning 
and growth. 

2.1 Collaborative Learning beyond Individual Learning 

At the heart of the process of teacher learning is the notion of community. The focus is not just on an individual 
teacher’s learning but on collective and collaborative learning within a community context. Collaboration, 
particularly within a community of practice (Wenger, 1998), has been promoted as a key factor for both creating 
and sustaining conditions for teachers’ learning (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 2009; Erickson et ah, 2005). 
Collaboration is rooted in a social theory of learning within a “community of practice” which is a group of 
people who share a concern for or an interest in something they do and, through regular interaction, leam how to 
do it better (Wenger, 1998). As early as 1938, Dewey examined how teachers’ knowledge, beliefs, and practices 
are shaped through engagement with communities of practice. Similarly, Lave and Wenger (1998) showed how 
learning takes place through the lived experience of social participation. Wenger (1998) describes communities 
of practice as a theory of situated experience that “mostly address[es] the interactive relations of people with 
their environments” (p. 13). 

According to these perspectives, collaboration among individual community members allows them to view one 
another as part of a collective whole working toward the joint goals of the community and its members. As such, 
a community is an interdependent system defined by the collaborative efforts of its members (Wenger, 1998). 
Collaborative learning is evident through collective knowledge creation whereby the participants of a learning 
community interact, engage in serious dialogue, and deliberate about knowledge, interpreting it communally and 
then distributing it among them. 

Recently, teacher educators have been looking toward the design of communities of practice as environments to 
support professional learning (Hord, 1997). The assumption is that effective teachers can be fostered by 
grounding professional development in collaborative learning communities that highlight teachers’ mutual 
engagement in action, make them feel valued, and encourage them to talk about their different experiences and 
understandings. This process engages teachers in joint review and feedback while encouraging them to work 
together to consider, explore, and reflect on issues and approaches related to shared issues and questions. 

2.2 Inquiry-Oriented Learning 

Recent research on teacher learning has emphasized the creation of inquiry communities as central to meaningful 
professional development and pre-service education. Wilson and Beme (1999) criticized traditional 
workshop-style teacher learning for relying on “outside experts” and “boring, pre-packaged information,” 
resulting in experiences where “teachers learn little (or at least little of worth)” (p. 174). In contrast, they 
described situations of more meaningful teacher learning where teachers had opportunities to work in inquiry 
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communities. These approaches have pointed out that professional development is sustained and nurtured when 
teachers engage in cycles of inquiry that involve action and reflection (Butler & Schnellert, 2008; 
Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 2009). 

A key concept related to teachers’ inquiry learning concerns how teachers’ iterative cycles of inquiry involve 
self- and co-regulation of practice and learning (Butler & Schnellert, 2008; Hobson, 2001). This process entails 
teachers having a voice in determining and developing learning opportunities and activities, constructing and 
enacting inquiries and action plans, and monitoring their actions. In this manner, Cochran-Smith and Lytle (2009) 
have noted that “practitioner inquiry” leads teachers to reflect on and refine their practices. They posit that “a 
unique feature of the questions that prompt practitioners’ inquiry is that they emanate from neither theory nor 
practice alone but from critical reflection on the intersections of the two” (p. 42). 

In particular, teacher’s inquiry learning includes “reflective dialogue” (Louis et al., 1995) involving the 
application of new knowledge in a sustained manner; examination of practice through mutual observation and 
case analysis (Newmann & Wehlage, 1995); conversion of tacit knowledge into shared knowledge through 
interaction (Fullan, 2001); and the application of new ideas to problem solving and solutions addressing students’ 
needs (Hord, 1997). A focus on inquiry can support teachers to consider and explore multiple pedagogical 
methods, and to view problems from many perspectives. On this point, Cochran-Smith and Lytle (1999) speak of 
“teacher research as an agency for classroom and school change” (p. 18). The premise of their position is that 
when teachers engage in inquiry and generate local knowledge through their classroom-based inquiries, they 
become empowered to address larger educational issues and problems encountered in their own practice. 

2.3 Practice-Based Learning 

Professional development, though well intentioned, is often perceived by teachers as fragmented, disconnected, 
and irrelevant to the real problems in the classroom. Most teachers are dissatisfied with professional learning 
opportunities because of the discrepancy between the learning content and their experience dealing with real 
problems in the classroom. Recent teacher education has emphasized learning opportunities that focus on the real 
world of the classroom and are integrated into teachers’ everyday work (Cohen & Hill, 2000; Mitchell, 2000; 
Timperley et al., 2007). Attention to the practical problems teachers have encountered plays a crucial role in this 
current climate of teacher professional development. 

Challenging traditional conceptions of researcher-as-theory-creator and teacher-as-theory-applier, many 
researchers have described teachers as knowledge-makers who tailor their practice using wisdom derived from 
the situation at hand (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1993). Schon (1983) argues that teachers’ practice-based learning 
does not involve the “use of techniques derived from applied research” (p. 41). Teachers theorize their own work 
and construct the meaning of their activity, while exploring various aspects of their professional context in 
relation to their practice and theory. Many studies report that the use of records of practice, such as samples of 
student work and videotapes of lessons, in the context of teacher professional development is successful in 
fostering teacher learning and improved student achievement (Borko, 2004). 

Regardless of these studies, many teachers do not purposefully or even consciously reflect on how their behavior 
relates to the complex situations in which they act (Campbell et al., 2004). The complex, situated demands of 
classrooms and schools do not afford teachers many opportunities to purposefully pause and reflect on what they 
are doing and noticing. This reality urges us to build teacher professional development programs focused on 
practice-based learning where teachers’ understandings and practices are developed through reflective attention 
to how context is related to one’s actions (Dewey, 1938; Lave & Wenger, 1991; Schon, 1983). 

3. Methodology 

3.1 Context of This Study 

For many years, Korean teachers have pursued individual learning opportunities for professional development by 
signing up for partial-day or day-long workshops, participating in school-based seminars, and joining 
professional organizations. Those learning activities are often a melange of abstract ideas with little attention 
paid to ongoing support for continuous learning and evolving practices. Thus, professional development 
programs, though well intentioned, have often been perceived by Korean teachers as fragmented, disconnected, 
and irrelevant to the real problems of classroom practice (Cho, 1999; Kim, 2007). Few Korean teachers are 
satisfied with the quality and quantity of professional development opportunities available at their school 
because they are given a “one size fits all” set of professional development workshops that ignore variation in 
how they teach and their students learn. 

Recently, there has been a burgeoning area of research encouraging us to move in a different direction with a 
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deeper understanding of the kinds of conditions needed to improve teachers’ practice (So, 2013; Seo, 2009). This 
area of research is consistent with school-based activities for teacher professional development. Teacher 
professional development programs in schools have become a central approach for school-wide efforts to 
improve the teaching profession in Korea. This school-based professional development program is generally 
conducted in the context of an activity called sooupyeonguhoe in Korea. The term sooupyeonguhoe literally 
means “in school training” and refers to an in-service training program administered by the school that brings 
together teachers in the same school to work on teaching improvement. 

The site where this study took place had initiated a professional development program for teachers that 
emphasized a collaborative learning community and teacher learning through classroom experience. The 
teachers in this learning community made regular visits to one another’s classrooms and participated in group 
discussions for feedback and assistance. One teacher in this collaborative learning community produced a lesson 
plan and made aspects of his/her practice open to peer review while other teachers observed and took notes. 
Immediately following the lesson, the teachers met to share feedback on teaching practices and pedagogical 
strategies. They engaged in detailed discussions about lesson features and instructional strategies (such as verbal 
and nonverbal behaviors, questioning techniques, student responses, and how the lesson flows). The group met 
every another week for two hours after the school day during the semester. A total of six group meetings were 
held. During the group meetings, teachers determined the issues and topics themselves instead of only discussing 
a pre-determined topic. In doing so, they made their tactic knowledge more explicit and reflected on their 
assumptions and beliefs about their teaching practice. 

3.2 Data Collection 

The participants in this study consisted of three secondary teachers: Lee, Cheon, and Jeong. They had engaged in 
this collaborative learning opportunity together for one semester. The participant teachers were selected on the 
basis of availability and willingness to participate. Lee is a 30 year old woman with two years of high school and 
a specialty in music. Joeng is a 34 year old woman with two years of high school and a specialty in math. Cheon 
is a 29 year old woman with four years of high school and a specialty in math. The interviews were 
semi-structured, guided by a set of questions and issues to be explored but mainly led by the participant teachers’ 
responses and their understandings of this learning process (Merriam, 1998) (Note 1). We attempted to minimize 
our control over the course of the interview and enabled the participant teachers to speak about the topics they 
wanted; this gave us the flexibility to adjust to the particularities and idiosyncrasies of individual teachers’ 
stories. 

Another important source of data was the reflections teachers generated. This involved reflective writing in 
response to open-ended prompts about their collaborative activities and learning through this learning 
opportunity. This activity was designed to understand how they questioned and changed as this learning process 
progressed. We asked the three participant teachers to describe their experiences and feelings while participating 
in this learning group, how they grew as teachers through this activity, and any obstacles or dilemmas they had 
encountered while participating. 

Along with the interview and journal writing, we conducted observations of the lessons and post-lesson 
discussions, which provided important contextual data. We participated in six research lessons and post-lesson 
discussions to observe how the teachers participated and interacted, and we took field notes. 

3.3 Data Analysis and Validation 

Data analysis was conducted by an iterative process of reading interview transcripts, reflective journal entries, 
and field notes (Bogdan & Biklen, 2003). While reading, we took notes outlining our ideas about how to analyze 
the data and found possible themes to address. Previously, we had written open codes identifying major themes 
and explored these themes in analytic memos. In this process, the condensed meaning units were abstracted and 
labeled with a code. These themes along with the research questions formed the basis of the coding scheme. In 
particular, because this study was concerned with the benefits and challenges of collaborative learning 
opportunities in relation to teacher learning and growth, we examined each data point in relation to these themes. 

For validity and reliability, we employed triangulation (i.e. convergence across data sources), member check, 
apparent coherence of the interpretation, and consensus among researchers. We collected data through various 
sources (participant observation, interview, and journal writing) and compared data from different sources. 
Member-checks involve allowing the participant teachers to review the data that has been collected. Each 
participant teacher in this study was afforded opportunities to read, correct, and make comments on the 
transcripts of the interviews and the themes found in this study (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). Additionally, we 
discussed the interpretations of the data and the findings with our colleagues who knew a great deal about 
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teacher learning and development. Such discussion served the purpose of “peer-debriefing”, what Lincoln and 
Guba (1985) described as “exposing oneself to a disinterested professional peer to keep the inquirer honest” (p. 
308). Also, a set of literature and theoretical frameworks cited herein guided our analysis. We crosschecked 
codes of all raw data and interpretations (Miles & Huberman, 1994) to strengthen our analysis and integrate 
alternative interpretations. Along with comparisons to relevant literature, we also crosschecked discussions and 
participants’ feedback in interview transcripts to support the reliability of our interpretations. 

4. Results 

4.1 Opportunities for Teacher Pro fessional Development 

4.1.1 Growing up through Collaborative Learning with Colleagues 

As mentioned in the theoretical background discussion, collaboration has been identified as one of the most 
important features that foster professional development and teacher learning. Many studies have found that most 
school work cultures are characterized by individualism and isolation among teachers, which can lead to feelings 
of insecurity and a lack of desire to share ideas (Cowley & Meehan, 2001). Similarly, Korean teachers work in 
isolation and rarely have a chance to observe other teachers’ classes or talk about their teaching practice with 
colleagues (Kim, 2003; Seo, 2009). Although individual teachers may reflect on and try to improve their practice, 
they are left to work out problems, difficulties, and dilemmas encountered in the classroom on their own with 
little collaboration among peer teachers. 

The participant teachers in this study, however, reported that this learning opportunity encouraged them to open 
up their classroom for observation and have candid discussion with peers, even though working in independent 
isolation was most often the norm for them. Their classrooms became less private than other teachers and outside 
experts observed and discussed their practice with them. The participant teachers emphasized that conversations 
with colleagues afforded them an opportunity to gain the insights of others about the practical problems of 
putting ideas into actual practice. Moreover, a valuable aspect of this learning experience was that during the 
process different views of teaching and learning were raised, and thus the participant teachers had the 
opportunity to practice critical self-reflection and hear different points of view, rather than hear only from 
colleagues who shared similar ideas. They valued this collaborative learning project because it provided 
exposure to diverse viewpoints. 

For example, Lee reported that she obtained feedback on her own teaching and learned new ideas by watching 
how her colleagues taught. In many ways, the experienced teachers helped novice teachers like her with teaching 
strategies and ways of dealing with practical problems they were struggling with in day-to-day practice. Echoing 
Lee, Jeong also advocated for the importance of collaboration in teacher learning. 

If I was not provided with this learning opportunity, as a beginning teacher, I would have merely copied the 
way that my previous teachers taught me. Sometimes I was not sure whether I was teaching properly; 
however, I had no place to get help. When I felt students misunderstood me, I really wanted to see how 
other teachers taught. ... This learning community offered me the opportunity to observe my peers and 
learn how they managed the class and how they do their teaching. In the post-lesson group meeting, we 
discussed the weaknesses and strengths of the observed lesson as well as the content and why such teaching 
strategies and teaching aids were used. It helps me grow a lot. This experience is likely to lead to 
improvements. 

It is clear from the interviews that learning through and with colleagues is a key component to teacher learning 
and growth. 

The growth and development that emerged from this learning process seemed to be mediated by what Flourcade 
and Bauwens (2002) call “collaborative reflecting.” The participants reported engaging in co-reflecting that 
involved problem-solving where they identified challenges and brainstormed ways to adapt their practice. 
Several studies have demonstrated how teachers’ knowledge can be developed through reflection on 
practice-based problems together with peer teachers, developing possible actions, and trying out and reflecting 
on these actions (Butler & Schnellert, 2008; Florn & Little, 2010; Mitchell, 2000; Snow-Gerono, 2005). While 
engaging in co-reflection, the teachers began to participate consciously and creatively in their own growth and 
development. The following interview excerpts from Lee demonstrated how collaborative reflection supported 
her. 

Talking about teaching practices with peer teachers triggered me to think about what counts as good 
teaching and why. After observing peer teachers ’ lessons, we had post-lesson group meetings and reflected 
together on the object of learning, critical features, questions, activities, and approaches used in the lesson. 
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Through this process, we began to make explicit teachers ’ tacit knowledge, decide on the next pedagogical 
moves, and, in some cases, step back to make theory-practice connections. This reflective process 
motivated me to learn about new teaching strategies, reflect on my teaching practice, and revise it. 

Jeong and Cheon also stated that this learning opportunity enabled them to collaboratively study each other’s 
teaching and participate in reflective conversations about the process of teaching and learning. For example, 
Cheon reported that having discussions with peer teachers about the teaching practice helped her think about 
what teaching strategies were working. Jeong also mentioned that she was able to think about teaching from 
different angles through communal dialogue and co-reflection with her peer teachers. 

Their collaborative reflection work can be characterized as engagement in inquiry-based learning where they are 
nurtured as teachers while also collaboratively thinking about specific questions and issues with peers. 
Accordingly, this learning community invited the participant teachers to become inquirers and collaborators who 
were constantly striving to make sense of and reflect upon teaching practices and students’ learning, not in 
isolation but rather with other teachers. 

4.1.2 Self-Reflecting on Each Own Teaching 

Related to learning by collaborative reflection discussed above, we also found that this learning community 
encouraged the participants to become more reflective on their own teaching practice as well as other teachers’ 
performances. As the teachers observed their peers’ classrooms and participated in post-lesson discussions, they 
also engaged in thinking about their own teaching practice. The following is an example of how Lee reflected on 
some of her lesson features, instructional strategies, and ultimately, on herself as a teacher. 

I have learned the mistakes I made in my teaching while watching other teachers ’ lessons. I was struggling 
with how to manage individual and small group work in my class. I was genuinely seeking advice on 
engaging students in group tasks and managing their work process. I was not good at organizing groups 
and managing what each student accomplishes while doing group work. Watching how other teachers 
intervene and mediate in students ’ interactions, I came to realize the problem with my teaching. Other 
teachers become a mirror enabling me to evaluate my own work and reflect on my teaching practice. By 
participating in this leaning community, I could reflect on my methods of group work, teacher’s 
intervention, tasks, class management, student motivation and participation, caring, and so on. 

Similarly, Jeong made a positive comment by saying that examining her own teaching encouraged her to be 
thoughtful about her teaching in a way that is energizing. 

Watching my videotaped lesson was a trigger for me to reflect on the strengths and weaknesses in my 
teaching. I thought that students did not listen to me, which resulted into students’ poor academic 
performance. I have often blamed students for their low-achieving scores. However, after examining my 
videotaped class, I realized that I did not listen to students and I was insensitive to what my students 
wanted to do. I was a bad listener. I just listened to what I wanted to hear from the students. ... I was so 
nervous and impatient that I failed to acknowledge how my students learned and followed me. Although 
other teachers didn’t perceive what was wrong with my class, I became more aware of it. There were a lot 
of problems that I hadn ’t recognized until that point. Moreover, the comments from other teachers helped 
me see things about my teaching that might otherwise have escaped. 

Jeong’s comment demonstrated that she was able to confirm, modify, or stimulate new levels of understanding 
about her own teaching. Performing self-analysis of her own teaching helped her break out of ineffective habits 
that were not in her students’ best interests. Her experience resonates with research findings that reflective 
teachers can make connections among seemingly isolated classroom phenomena and start to take responsibility 
for teaching problems rather than blaming students for not learning or not being motivated to learn (Valli, 1997). 

The teachers’ self-reflection via this learning community goes beyond “technical reflection” (Valli, 1997) on 
general teaching behaviors like time-on-task, the speed of talking, gesture, and homework. Their self-reflection 
extended to a whole range of teaching concerns, including students, the curriculum, instructional strategies, and 
the rules and organization of the classroom. This learning community did not give the teachers explicit rules to 
follow. Rather, it helped them look back on all the important events that occurred in their classrooms and help 
them think carefully about these events by reading case studies of other teachers’ experiences as well as their 
own experiences. 

Research has found that teacher learning hinges on enhancing teachers’ understandings of their own assumptions, 
reasoning, and decisions as well as their own inventions of new knowledge to fit unique and shifting classroom 
situations (Ball & Cohen, 1999; Baumfield & Butterworth, 2005). This view of teacher learning stems from the 
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idea that knowledge comes from reflection and inquiry vis-a-vis each person’s own practice. It implies that 
teachers learn to teach better by learning to construct and articulate their understandings of what is already 
“known”. Dewey asserts that teachers already have all of the information they need, and thus should instead 
learn to reexamine or, in his word, “RE-search” their own experiences. Similarly, this study showed how the 
participant teachers have grown after engaging in “RE-search,” namely, reflecting on what they have done in a 
different way. 

4.1.3 Fostering an Inquiry Stance toward Teaching 

By examining teachers’ experiences participating in this learning opportunity, we have found that the teachers 
were consistently enacting an inquiry stance. We bring the concept of an inquiry stance to bear on 
understandings about how this leaning community expands teachers’ ideas of what teaching can be. When 
Cochran-Smith and Lytle (1999) first introduced the notion of “inquiry as stance,” they used stance to “capture 
the ways we stand, the ways we see, and the lenses we see through” (p. 288). Whereas traditional notions of 
inquiry focus on time-bounded, formal activities, inquiry as stance emphasizes habitual, ongoing awareness, that 
is, a disposition, mode of living, or state of being (DeStigter, 2004; Fecho, Price, & Read, 2004). 

Conceptualizing inquiry as a type of stance acknowledges the inextricable relationship between knowledge and 
practice. At its essence, an inquiry stance is a mode in which “teaching and thus teacher learning are centrally 
about forming and reforming frameworks for understanding practice” (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1999, p. 290). 

The participant teachers indicated that while participating in this learning opportunity, they were able to make 
sense of their teaching by deliberately and actively examining their practices, and eventually arrive at new ways 
of understanding oneself as a teacher. In Korea, teachers frequently comment on the nature of the in-service 
programs they are asked to attend. Many of them feel that they are instructed on theory, which ultimately gives 
them an inert knowledge. In contrast, the participant teachers demonstrated that this learning opportunity 
encouraged them to transform their perspectives and frameworks for understanding teaching in ways that 
extended beyond simply acquiring teaching strategies and practice-related techniques. Lee and Cheon argued 
that this collaborative learning opportunity enabled them to embody an inquiry stance towards teaching that went 
beyond traditional teacher professional development programs that focused on transmitting teaching techniques 
and procedures. For Lee, the stance was a journey that involved understanding who she has become as a good 
teacher and how this has impacted her teaching ideology. 

My perspective on good teaching has been transformed after observing peer teachers ’ lessons and talking 
with peers. My initial assumption about good teaching was that the teacher lectured and students took 
notes. However, after observing the class using cooperative learning, my perspective has changed. The 
teacher introduced and explained the topic for about 15 minutes. Students then discussed the given topic in 
a small group and presented what they had discussed at the end of the class. The increased students ’ voices 
while talking with each other made the classroom noisy and chaotic. In the post-lesson group meeting, one 
of the teachers criticized the class for being noisy and messy. However, I didn’t agree with him. While 
participating in discussion, students shared and discussed ideas with each other, which is a valuable 
learning opportunity. I think it was a natural class. When the teacher controlled students well, the class 
was quiet and students seemed to listen to the teacher. It is not always good teaching when students are 
quiet and listen to the teacher. I think that good teaching happens in a learning environment where students 
authentically learn. Even though I’m still not sure what good teaching is, it was great to have the 
opportunity to think over what it could be. I’m constantly thinking and reflecting on my practice. 

This inquiry stance towards teaching involves teachers’ moving to a new position in which they are comfortable 
with the continual posing of questions about their teaching. Teachers embracing an inquiry stance view these 
questions as opportunities to learn, and they tolerate the ambiguity of temporarily not knowing the answer. In 
this sense, teachers’ inquiry stances towards teaching include a mindset of continuous growth and improvement 
(Zuidema, 2012). 

Likewise, Cheon transformed her framework for teaching and learning. She had followed the typical pattern of 
classroom discourse with a pattern of teacher question, student response, and teacher evaluation of the response. 
This pattern fluctuates between lectures or presentations by the teacher and seat work, in which students work 
individually on study activities, often in workbooks or worksheets. After watching a discussion-based class, she 
realized that this type of instruction placed a premium on the transmission of information, providing very little 
room for the exploration of ideas, which is necessary for the development of deeper understandings. Cheon 
remarked that she wanted to improve her teaching practice by providing authentic learning experiences. This 
comment demonstrated that her inquiry stance towards teaching provided a powerful persona for her identity as a 
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teacher. 

The participant teachers emphasized having a sense of the “big picture” of education as a benefit of this 
collaborative learning community. This sense of the big picture contributed more to their personal growth and 
resulting classroom changes than simply conducting the external procedures provided for good teaching. While 
thinking aloud with peers about their teaching practice, the participant teachers encompassed a “way of knowing 
and being” (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 2009, p. 113) beyond talking about “simple” stuff and sharing or requesting 
teaching ideas. For the participant teachers in this study, this collaborative learning community centered on an 
inquiry stance where teachers constructed “knowledge-of-practice” (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1999). They 
cultivated “knowledge-of-practice” by combining “knowledge-for-practice” gleaned from external educational 
researchers and “knowledge-in-practice” learned from inside their classrooms. 

4.2 Obstacles to Collaborative Teacher Learning 

4.2.1 Time Constraint 

The perceived lack of time was a major constraint to collaborative professional development. All the teachers 
participating in this learning process made comments about the difficulty in finding time for the sustained 
conversations about teaching that this project supports. They are swamped with a lot of responsibilities such as 
administrative duties, attending workshops, and staff meetings. The excessive workload of Korean teachers is 
well documented (Kim & Cheon, 2011; Park & Lee, 2012). Teachers in Korea are involved in a lot of 
administrative and clerical work that is not related to teaching. However, collaborative professional development 
requires teachers’ time, energy, and commitment. The participant teachers were able to participate in this 
learning process by cutting into time needed for other tasks. The learning group in this study met at least every 
another week for 2 hours, and the participant teachers met after school. Thus, they complained that this learning 
needed extra effort, and it was difficult to tack it on to the end of the school day. 

The dynamics of collaboration involve additional issues of time, such as the obvious challenge of the participant 
teachers finding a common time to engage in the collaborative process. Collaborative learning times must be 
long enough to allow the teachers to think aloud, reframe educational issues, and to share their individual 
knowledge (Hardy, 2010; Pugach & Johnson, 1990). Collaboration over an extended period of time is also 
needed for colleagues to develop a level of trust enabling them to fully explore their ideas and beliefs about 
teaching (Emery, 1996). Perseverance and dedication to the philosophy of a reflective practice is demanded of 
collaborative teachers. Collectively, it is important to support teachers’ participation in collaborative teacher 
learning by allocating separate time for teacher development, finding ways for alleviating administrative work, 
and giving recognition to teachers’ efforts in enhancing the atmosphere of learning. 

4.2.2 Psychological Barrier 

Another roadblock to the collaborative professional development involves personal risk. In Korea, opening one’s 
classroom to peers is still a rather new practice. Korean teachers rarely have the opportunity to observe one 
another for the purpose of improving classroom practice. They have very little experience engaging in a 
professional discourse that is public and critical of their work and the work of their colleagues. This means that 
they are very nervous to open their classrooms to their peers and to be evaluated from peers. 

In this study, it was evident that the teachers were nervous about teaching in front of others and participating in 
the follow-up post-lesson discussions that ensued after this public teaching. The participant teachers commonly 
admitted that they felt a great deal of pressure because of the peer observation. They believed that they were 
evaluated on their performance and felt criticized by their peers rather than learning from them. Cheon expressed 
her anxiety about the fear of making her teaching public by saying, “Before sharing my lesson, I was feeling sick 
to my stomach.” Another participant teacher Jeong also commented about the psychological pressure of opening 
her classroom to her peers and talking openly about her teaching. 

Other teachers observing and critiquing my lessons worried me. I did not want someone to point out my 
mistakes, which made me feel vulnerable. Most of the teachers involved felt so nervous before sharing their 
lesson. To overcome teachers ’ anxiety and self-consciousness about opening their classrooms to their peers, 
I think, it is important to build a non-threatening teaching environment. We need to find ways of sharing 
problems of practice and responding to new demands. Otherwise, we might be defensive and try’ to justify 
our teaching when certain aspects of our practice are questioned. 

In spite of the strong evidence that collaborative professional development is a promising method of teacher 
development, teachers generally do not welcome it. Little (1982) argues that the interactions that focus on actual 
classroom performance are potentially the most useful yet also the most demanding because they expose how 
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one teaches to the scrutiny of peers. These interactions place teachers’ self-esteem and professional respect on 
the line. The resistance to peer sharing and observations makes an awkward and ironic contrast to the recognition 
that peer sharing and observations are effective forms of teacher development. 

Causes for the resistance to peer sharing and observations are numerous. In the case of Korea, the culture of 
classroom isolation is a primary factor. As mentioned previously, teacher isolation has been the norm in Korea. 
Seo (2009) has noted that classrooms are usually very isolated places and there is subtle resistance from teachers 
against having peers in their classroom. Thus, peer sharing and collaborative learning activities, contrived or not, 
are rarely practiced in Korea. Teaching is often understood as a secluded activity conducted in private spaces. In 
such a culture, teachers are separated into classes, isolated and insulated from one another’s work. The isolation 
may protect teachers from inspection and intrusion but it also deprives them of the opportunities to learn from 
and with one another, and to reflect on crucial aspects of teaching. This culture promotes reluctance among 
teachers to disclose their weaknesses, uncertainties, and frustrations that may be encountered in their teaching 
practice. 

In this sense, Jeong highlighted the importance of finding a way to talk about lessons and critique the lesson, not 
the teacher, in order to overcome this cultural barrier. The key element in supporting teacher learning and 
professional development that was often cited by the participant teachers was their trustful relationship. Cheon 
explicitly stated that the climate of collegiality helped the teachers tackle the psychological pressure. Mutual 
trust, respect, and support among colleagues could even alleviate the psychological pressure brought on by 
appraisal. Thus, fostering collegial relationships is important in collaborative teacher learning. Collegial 
relationships exist when teachers discuss problems and difficulties, share ideas and knowledge, exchange 
techniques and approaches, observe one another's work, and collaborate on instructional projects (Little, 1982; 
Rosenholtz, 1989; Smylie, 1988). In schools where collegiality is the norm, these professional, interactive, 
supportive relationships are accepted, enhanced, and socially encouraged (Little, 1982). Such relationships have 
a key impact on schools and provide opportunities for teachers to work together on improvement activities. 

4.2.3 Lack of Discussion Culture 

The participant teachers suggested that providing structure to the post-lesson feedback discussion could help 
maximize the richness of the discussion. Lee mentioned that, when talking about the observed lesson, the 
participant teachers tended to focus on irrelevant features, such as the way the person looks, the sound of his 
voice, and the gestures he uses. Instead of attention to such superficial features of teaching, she wanted more 
support to direct their attention to salient features and to talk about the details of classroom practice. Jeong also 
expressed frustration about the lack of analytic discussions about teaching issues and dilemmas that she really 
wanted to share with her peer teachers, and stated that she was not getting as much out of her participation in this 
learning process as what she anticipated. Similarly, Cheon indicated the challenges of teacher professional 
development in her following reflection: 

Discussions revolved around praising the teacher being observed. Comments often began, “I really liked 
the way you teach ”... Most comments and feedback mainly remained an appraisal activity. The discussion 
was also limited to questioning techniques, order of activities, clarity of explanations, and so on. I expected 
a deeper, more insightful discussion about the lesson itself. Yet, we didn't get into engaging in a 
professional dialogue about teaching issues and challenging problems. ... To make teachers’ professional 
development successful and a pleasant experience for teachers, I think, it should be a place where 
participant teachers share each other’s dilemmas and issues they have encountered in their teaching 
practice, beyond an appraisal activity. 

When Cheon opened her lesson to others, she clearly wanted her peer teachers to take a critical look at what she 
was doing in the classroom and have more critical feedback on her teaching. She professed that she did not feel 
that her participation in this collaborative learning project had any significant impact on her classroom practice; 
although, she does feel some sort of responsibility to continue to be involved. 

These remarks from the participant teachers reveal that what is most difficult about the collaborative learning 
process is for teachers to move beyond simply looking at the teaching practice to actually seeing what is of value 
in this teaching and analyzing it carefully. This obstacle may be related to Korean teachers’ bureaucratic working 
ethos that has taught teachers to be compliant and rule-governed, and not to ask questions, seek alternatives, or 
deal with competing values on their own (Kim, 2003). In this culture, Korean teachers are supposed to follow 
orders from those at the top and render them devoid of any analysis of education itself. They have remained 
locked in their own unquestioned and unquestioning value systems behind the closed doors of the classroom. 
Korean teachers are unfamiliar with expressing their own doubts and concerns related to their teaching practice 
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and working together to improve it. The bureaucracy discourages Korean teachers from seeking and giving 
advice among themselves and leads them to shy away from colleagues’judgment and criticism. 

Given this atmosphere, there is rarely a culture in schools that promotes professional talk about work and its 
improvement. Advice-giving, technique-trading, and materials-sharing have formed the bulk of professional 
activity concerned with immediate, short-term, and practical issues to the exclusion of inquiry into the principles 
of teaching or ethics. Here, the major elements of the prevailing norms of bureaucracy are left intact, and 
systematic reflective practice is not embraced. The success of professional development within this context will 
depend on transforming the existing managerial climate to a more collaborative culture in which failure, 
mistakes, and uncertainty in work are not protected and defended but are openly shared, discussed, and examined 
in order to provide support and help (Dudley, 2013; Fullan & Hargreaves, 1991). 

5. Conclusion 

The participant teachers tended to agree that their experiences with this learning process had effectively 
enhanced their teaching quality, mutual communication, and rich understanding of their teaching practice. This 
learning opportunity enabled them to create a free discussion of ideas, to challenge others’ and their own way of 
thinking, to create a culture of peer learning, and to embody an inquiry stance toward teaching. When asked 
whether they are still willing to support their schools in the development of this learning opportunity even when 
they considered the time they had invested, the psychological pressure and pitfalls they had felt, and the lack of 
authentic discussion, their answers were mostly positive. 

Clearly, to make this teacher learning program a successful and pleasant experience for teachers, it has to be 
clear to teachers that the aim of classroom observation is not to assess their performance in a particular lesson. In 
Korea, the practice of classroom observation is still a rather new practice. Participant teachers need to develop 
the mindset that constructive criticism is a welcome method to improve their teaching, and provide appropriate 
feedback about observed lessons. If Korean practitioners are clear about these points, teachers may be less 
nervous about opening their classes for their peers. In terms of time constraints, school administrators need to 
support participant teachers by providing teacher development time and obtaining substitute coverage. Finally, 
we suggest continued research on teacher learning that can help specify productive ways of developing teacher 
learning programs for their professional growth. This research will provide us with a better understanding of 
what is required for teachers to adopt the position of reflective practitioners with inquiry stances toward 
teaching. 

Finally, we recommend taking more cases for further research. The obvious strength of this study is that it helps 
us to understand the various aspect of the particular situation being studied, yet it still has a limitation that the 
data collected cannot necessarily be generalized to the wider population. It is a well known fact that each person 
has a different outlook towards various events thus result into different outlook for the same problem and finds 
different solutions. Thus, it would be valuable to compare different cases and different perspectives for the same 
issues raised in this study in the future studies. 
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Note 

Note 1. The interview was originally conducted in Korean and first translated by one of the authors. To secure 
the accuracy of the translation, an educational researcher bilingual in Korean and English translated it again. The 
best translations were chosen by drawing agreements from the comparison of two versions. 
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